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The Clough-Langdon House, 21 Anity Street, Boston 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


HE old house at 21 Unity Street 

is one of the most interesting eCX- 

amples of early architecture re- 
maining in the North End of Boston, 
which until well after the Revolution, 
contained the limits of the original town. 
It was purchased about a year ago by the 
White Fund, with the intention of de- 
molishing the building, and adding the 
lot’s area to the open spaces of the Paul 
Revere Mall—or ‘“‘Prado,” as it was 
originally called. 

However, the interest of the structure 
itself — which represents a period in the 
history of the city of which no other ex- 
ample exists — along with its associations, 
and the importance of its location at the 
head of the new Mall and in relation to 
surrounding structures, has caused an ap- 
peal to be made to the White Fund to re- 
store the building to its original condition, 
and allow it to be used as a Historical 
House Museum, in association with the 
immediately adjoining Christ Church, or 
“Old North,” the Mall itself, with Bul- 
finch’s St. Stephen’s Church at its Hanover 
Street end (the only remaining church in 
Boston of the twelve designed by him) 
and the nearby Paul Revere House — 
making a group having an especial appeal 


to all visitors to the city, as well as those 
citizens with any interest in its history 
and background. 

Although the house has been misused 
of recent years, its architectural beauty 
has not been seriously damaged. Stores 
installed upon the street floor have cut one 
window down into an entrance door- 
way, and removed a brick pier between 
two windows upon the other side of the 
house entrance; but enough of the old 
entrance remains to show clearly its treat- 
ment — and even the outlines of the old 
door hood and brackets easily can be 
traced. The old gambrel roof has been 
partly replaced by a third story of modern 
brickwork — but again the outlines of the 
old gambrel are definite and clear, and 
much of the interior finish of the »pper 
floor rooms remains. 

The heavy English oak stairway, with 
turned newel and balusters is undam- 
aged for its entire height, from entrance 
to attic, and the paneled fireplace end of 
the most important second story room is 
also substantially intact. The other room 
upon this floor retains much of its old 
finish, but the fireplace end will have to 
be restored — as will also the rooms upon 
the first oor — one of which was — of 
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course — the old kitchen. 

A brick extension, made about fifty or 
sixty years ago, and covering part of the 
rear of the house, can either be removed 
or, if retained, would provide living 
quarters for a custodian — or it could be 
divided into smaller apartments, which 
could be occupied by two or three of the 
instructors in the North Bennet Street 
Industrial School, located on the opposite 
side of old “Love Lane.” And there 
would still be a space at the west of the 
house for an old kitchen or herb garden, 
between the old house and the Christ 
Church property at the rear. 

An accompanying drawing shows the 
west side of Unity Street, with its old 
buildings restored, from the house on the 
corner of Tileston Street, the old “‘British 
Barracks” at No. 23, the Clough-Lang- 
don House at No. 21, and the southerly 
windows of the vanished “‘Franklin-Ber- 
ry-Dowse-Mecum-Collas House’ (the 
only Boston property ever owned by Ben- 
jamin Franklin! ) at the right in the pic- 
ture. A small text cut shows the character 
of the oak staircase, and another a possible 
alternative detail of the hood over the en- 
trance doorway, while a history of the 
land and the buildings, along with their 
early owners, and a description of the 
Franklin property follows, based largely 
upon the researches of the late Walter K. 
Watkins. 

When Christopher Stanley, a London 
tailor, came to Boston in 1635, the town 
granted him a tract of land that now 
would be bounded approximately by Han- 
over, Salem and Charter Streets. On his 
death in 1646 he made a part of this prop- 
erty as the first bequest to the town for the 
support of a free school. After his widow 
Susanna married William Phillips, they 
sold another parcel of this land to Richard 
Bennet, a constable, who when he died in 


1677, left a part of his purchase to his 
daughter Susanna, who lived with her 
husband, Jonas Clark, on the west side of 
Hanover Street, corner of Bennet Street, 
which had been laid out through her 
father’s property and named after him. 
Bennet’s son Peter also had a daughter 
named Susanna, who also inherited some 
afterward married 
John Love. So a street laid out later on 
their land was naturally first known as 
“Love Lane,” and is now called Tileston 
Street. In 1712 the North Grammar 
School was built upon a lot purchased 
from Susanna Love and extending be- 


of the property and 


tween Bennet and Love Streets, and this 
school was attended a year or so later 
by the boy Benjamin Franklin, then 
about eight or nine years old. 

The property back of Bennet Street 
and Love Lane was locally known as 
“Bennet’s pasture” and lay between Han- 
over and Salem Streets. In 1710 Ebenezer 
Clough, a mason, Solomon ‘Townsend, a 
blacksmith and Matthew Butler, a ship- 
wright, purchased from the widow Susan- 
na Love a part of this pasture and at once 
laid out a street that, by 1748, became 
known as Unity Street. The next year, 
1711, a parcel of land sixty-five feet froat 
and about sixty feet deep on the west side 
of the new street, near Love Lane, was 
sold by Clough and his associates to Dea- 
con John Barrett, a housewright, who by 
1715 had built two brick houses, and 
sold the northerly one, in 1716, to Joseph 
Berry, a ship captain. This was the house 
numbered 19 on this street, the one far- 
ther away from Love Lane or Tileston 
Street — that was later purchased and 
torn down in 1939, to extend the vista of 
the “Prado” —now more generally 
known as the “Paul Revere Mall” — to 
the rear of the “Old North,” or Christ 
Church, on Salem Street. 
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Captain Berry was married to Eliza- 
beth, the oldest half-sister of Benjamin 
Franklin by Ann Child, Josiah Franklin’s 
first wife, and twenty-seven years Benja- 
min’s senior, having been born in 1678 in 
England. Between 1716, when he left 
school, and 1723, when he left Boston, 
Franklin was undoubtedly often a visitor 
in the Unity Street house. His father’s 
place, then on the southwest corner of 
Hanover and Union Streets, was only a 
short distance away —and was well 
known as “the Sign of the Blue Ball” — 
although that distinctive insignia was a 
removable feature, having already been 
displayed before his earlier shops, on both 
Milk and Marlborough Streets. 

Captain Berry sailed on frequent voy- 
ages to the coast of Virginia and the West 
Indies, and in 1721 died while en route to 
the Choptank River, in Maryland. Fol- 
lowing his death, in 1722, his widow mar- 
ried another sea-captain, Richard Dowse, 
and continued to live with him at the 
same address until his death in 1753. It 
was during these later years that Franklin 
advanced some assistance to the pair, for 
which he was given acknowledgement in 
the form of a mortgage on the house. 

Meanwhile Benjamin’s youngest own 
sister, Jane, had married Edward Mecum 
in 1727, when only fifteen years old, and 
after the death of Captain Dowse the two 
came to live with his widow in the Unity 
Street house, and continued there until 
Elizabeth died in 1759, when about 
eighty years of age. From remaining cor- 
respondence between Franklin and _ his 
sister Jane, it appears that Elizabeth, in 
her later years, was not always easy to get 
along with, and his answer to one of 
Jane’s complaining letters has been pre- 
served; to show that it was natural to 
older people living long in the same place, 
to continue if undisturbed, he wrote 
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back “Old folks and old trees, if you re- 
move them, ten to one you may kill 
them.” 

After Elizabeth’s death, Franklin 
deeded to Jane Mecum — whose husband 
had passed away in 1758, a year before 
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her sister’s death —the property at 19 
Unity Street, which had been mortgaged 
to him by Elizabeth and Richard Dowse, 
and she continued to occupy the house 
until she died, in the spring of 1794, leav- 
ing the house to her daughter Jane, who 
had married Peter Collas in 1773. Collas 
was a relative of the Clough family, who 
lived next door, at No. 2 I, and during the 
Revolutionary War was a lieutenant on 
the brigantine “Starks,” a privateer com- 
manded by Captain John Allen Hallett. 

At this point it might be of interest to 
add some further information concerning 
other members of the family of Benjamin 
Franklin, largely from research made by 
the late Walter K. Watkins. In 1685* 
Josiah Franklin, his wife Ann and three 
children arrived from Banbury, England. 
After their arrival in this country, four 
more children were born, and his wife 
died. Josiah’s second wife was Abiah Fol- 
ger, daughter of Peter Folger of Nan- 
tucket Island, and ten children were born 
to her, of which the youngest was Jane, 
who married Edward Mecum, and lived 
in the house on Unity Street, with her 
half-sister, Elizabeth. 

So Benjamin, born January 17, 1706 
( January 6, old style), was the tenth son 
of Josiah, and the eighth child and young- 
est son of Abiah Folger, having sixteen 
brothers and sisters. “In 1723, when 
Benjamin left Boston, he had lost, in the 
spring of that year, his half-sister Han- 
nah; their brother Samuel having died 
previously in 1720, leaving a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married William Comp- 
ton and had numerous descendants in 
Rhode Island. 

‘A loss to the family was the death of 
an uncle, Benjamin, in 1727, noted in 
the newspaper of the day as the death of 


* Later authorities now place this date of 
arrival as October, 1683. 





an esteemed and pious man. He was bur- 
ied in the Granary Burying Ground 
where his brother, Josiah, was also burie: 
later. In 1729, Ann, Franklin’s half- 
sister died. She had married J. Harris, « 

Ipswich and their daughter married Jon- 
athan Williams, a merchant on North 
Street. Mary, the oldest of the daughters 
by Josiah’s second wife, Abiah Folger 
and own sister to Benjamin, married Rob- 
ert Homes, and their son William, known 
as the “‘Honest Silversmith,” carried on 
business in. North Street, where Oak Hall 
stood. He had numerous descendants; 
among them Hon. Benjamin Homes of 
Ohio, United States senator, and the wid- 
ow of the Rev. John Pierce of Brookline. 

‘Another sister, Sarah, married James 
Davenport and had numerous descend- 
ants, among them Franklin Davenport, 
United States senator from New Jersey. 

‘James, the printer, an older brother 
of Benjamin, went to Newport, and left 
descendants living in Rhode Island. ‘The 
next to the youngest sister, Lydia, mar- 
ried Robert Scott, and the youngest, Jane, 
married Edward Mecum in 1727. Other 
children of the family married, but left 
no descendants.” : 

But to return to the history of the 
Unity Street houses, after Mrs. Jane Col- 
las’ death, in 1802, the house was sold to 
Noah L. Lincoln, a calker and wood 
wharfinger, who in turn sold to Caleb 
Hayden in 1820. In 1840 his sons sold 
again to Elias W. Goddard, a cooper, and 
an attendant at Christ Church, direct] 
back of his dwelling. He was active in 
North End affairs, and a member of the 
local fire company, while his garden, at 
the rear of his house, was famed for its 
well-kept vines and fruit. From his death 
until 1899 the property gradually de- 
teriorated, and in that year was partly re- 
built, with a new upper story and interior 
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alterations made in the structure. It was 
in this condition when acquired by the 
White Fund, and demolished to add its 
lot area to the North End park between 
St. Stephen’s and Christ Church, across 
the old “Bennet’s Pasture” property, with 
which this record is concerned. 

All that remains of the only property 
ever owned by Benjamin Franklin in this 
city is this open lot, though the adjoining 
dwelling at No. 21, being a sister house, 
fortunately preserves much of the appear- 
ance of its neighbor at No. 19, and could 
very easily be restored to pre- 
serve a dignified example of a 
period rare in the architectur- 
al remains of Boston, At some 
time, probably about fifty or 
sixty years ago, the fronts of 
the houses built by Deacon 
Barrett were changed from 
their two story brick and 
gambrel roofed attic, by car- 
rying up the front wall in 
brick for the full third story, 
so adding more windows a- 
cross the front, and increasing 
the usable area of the third 
Hoor — although much to the 
detriment of the appearance of 
the buildings themselves. But 
this interesting architectural 
facade has been essentially pre- 
served in the house numbered 
21, and the roof and entrance 
doorway with its hood can be 
easily restored, so that it would 
be an added asset to the early 
character and picturesqueness 
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‘A glimpse of the front parlor as seen 
by Franklin would show eight leather 
bottomed and two stuffed back easy chairs 
scattered about the room, while in the 
center was a square mahogany dining 
table. In one corner was a “‘beaufat’’ filled 
with china, glass and Delft ware, while 
another corner held a scalloped mahogany 
table. The opén fireplace was embellished 
with brass andirons, shovel and tongs, 


(7 
a 
~ 


while light was furnished by candles in a 
pair of large plated candlesticks. On the 
floor was a carpet of Scotch make. On the 
walls were a few pictures and a medallion 
of Wedgewood ware, a likeness of Dr. 
Franklin, which Mrs. Mecum _be- 
queathed to the wife of Rev. John Lat! - 
rop, pastor of Brattle-square Church, 
which she attended.” 


Che Boston of Franklin's Time 


By THE LATE WALTER K. WarkINs 


N 1685,* when Josiah Franklin and 

his family arrived from England, all 

of Boston was located at what is now 
known as the North End, and the Great 
Street to Roxbury, as Washington Street 
was then called, had the houses of the first 
settlers on each side, with their gardens, 
usually of half an acre or more, as far as 
what is now Castle Street. Beyond, to the 
Roxbury line, was the low and narrow 
Neck, used as the grazing 
cattle. 

The streets leading from the “Great 
Street”? on the east were then lanes with 
but few houses. The “Great Street to 
Fort Hill,” as Milk Street was then 
called, was fairly well settled at the head 
of the street, in the vicinity of the newly 
erected “Old South,” but all the present 
post office site and below was used as a 
tannery, while the fields extending be- 
yond and to the shore line were open, 
with but a few houses scattered here and 
there. 

If Josiah Franklin first lived on Milk 
Street across from the church, on the site 
of the house where Benjamin was born, 
he suffered disaster in a fire which broke 
out in October, 1690, and burned the 


ground for 


* See footnote on page 82. 


houses on the south side of the street, op- 
posite the “Old South.” 

In the new house, built in 1691, Benja- 
min was born on January 6, 1706, and 
there spent the early years of his life. De- 
scriptions of the interior and exterior of 
IS10, 
show that it was altered frequently dur- 
Ing its existence, Here were born Josiah 


this house, which was burnt in 


Franklin’s children by his second wife, 
Abiah Folger, and young Benjamin, on 
the day of his birth, was carried across the 
street to be baptised in the little square 
wooden church, which was to be replace d 
In 1729 by the present building of brick. 
By trade Josiah Franklin was a dyer, 
having been apprenticed to his brother 
John. In New England he found in use 
only the common homespun, manufac- 
tured and dyed in the homes of the people. 
A new means of gaining his living was 
necessary, and he chose the trade of a soap 
boiler and tallow chandler. ‘There were 
then less than half a dozen of the trade 
in Boston. Edward Belcher, an early set- 
tler, was a Soap boiler ; he came from 
Guilsborough, not far from Ecton, North- 
amptonshire, where Josiah was born. 
Richard Wo dey, soap boiler, had a place 
at the foot of Milk Street, near Fort Hill. 
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Josiah Franklin first established his busi- 
ness in his house on Milk Street, with his 
tallow vats in the cellar. But the house in 
time was needed to accommodate a dozen 
children besides their elders, and the busi- 
ness was transferred to other quarters. 
About 1650 Christopher Batt, a tanner 
from Salisbury, England, came to Boston 
and built a house on the west side of the 
Great Street about opposite from where 
the Transcript building stood later. In 
the rear of his house were his tanpits and 


an orchard. In this orchard in 1661 he 
was accidentally killed while someone was 
shooting at a mark. 

He had built small additions on the 
north and south sides of his house which 
were occupied by his sons when they came 
to manhood. The addition on the north 
was occupied by his son Paul, who was a 
glazier, and he dying in 1678, his son 
Paul occupied it. ‘The second Paul Batt, a 
mariner, died in 1704, and the little shop 
with its small garden in the rear was 
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leased to Josiah Franklin, who had it in 
July of 1707, a year and a half after the 
birth of Benjamin. 

In the garden in the rear of the shop 
(which was but fourteen feet wide) the 
child Benjamin was often carried and 
regaled with plums and apples from the 
trees, and allowed to gaze through the 
hedge of sweet-brier bushes which sepa- 
rated his father’s premises from the or- 
chard of Thaddeus Macarty in the rear. 
He would also feast his eyes on the 
splendors of the house and grounds of 
Peter Sargeant, which stood ad joining the 
little shop on the north, and was soon to 
become the residence of the Royal Gover- 
nors and be known asthe Province House. 

The year 1711 was an eventful one to 
the child Benjamin. In June, Admiral 
Sir Hovenden Walker arrived at Boston 
with the largest fleet that had ever entered 
its harbor. The disembarkation of 5000 
men from the fifteen men-of-war and 
forty transports, to camp on Noddle’s Is- 
land ( East Boston) was an event in the 
town’s history. The evolutions of seven 
veteran regiments of the great Duke of 
Marlborough’s army must have interested 
old and young. 

In the dusk of an October evening 
(when again was repeated the fright of 
1690) a fire broke out near the “Old 
Brick” church, and swept the ‘Town 
House and buildings about the old Market 
Square, on what is now Washington, 
State and Devonshire Streets, out of exist- 
ence. The Franklin home was this time 
spared but the nearness of the conflagra- 
tion must have been the subject of fre- 
quent chats between the elder Franklin 
and Peter Sargeant his neighbor. 

These talks finally resulted in Frank- 
lin purchasing an estate, which Sargeant’s 
wife had inherited, situated on the corner 
of Orange-Tree Lane—or Hanover 


Street, as it has come to be called — and 
the lane leading to the Mill Pond, known 
as Union Street. 

Shortly before this, in 1707, the heirs 
of Paul Batt had sold the little shop and 
other buildings built by Christoper Batt to 
‘Thomas Creese, an apothecary. This also 
may have caused the removal of the elder 
Franklin, as early in the century the 
wooden buildings were torn down and 
Creese erected a brick warehouse on the 
site, which was standing in the last cen- 
tury. 

The junction of Hanover and Union 
Streets would appear as strange to the Bos- 
tonian of today as it did to the young boy 
of six. Just below the house of his father, 
on Hanover Street, was the Mill Bridge, 
which crossed the creek, flowing into and 
from the Mill pond as the tides rose and 
fell. Standing on the bridge, on the site of 
where Blackstone and Hanover Streets 
now cross, the boy could see and watch 
the ebbing tide turn the wheels of the 
mills and flow eastward into the harbor. 
Straying westward to the mill pond, past 
the Star Tavern on the right and the 
Green Dragon on the left, he reached the 
shores where he later builds his stone 
wharf as he relates. 

U nion 
Street he comes to the Town Dock, the site 
of Quincy Market, and in place of Fan- 


eull Hall finds on the site some wooden 


Wandering eastward along 


shops, owned by the town and leased to 
various trades. The most imposing build- 
ing in the vicinity was the old triangular 
warehouse, with its towering corners. At 
the age of eight, in 1714, we find him 
wandering in another direction — north- 
ward over the bridge down Middle, now 
Hanover Street. He passes Cross Street; 
on past Wales’s house at the corner of 
Beer Lane, and Captain Prout’s house on 
the opposite corner of W ood Lane; past 
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Morrill’s at the corner of Prince Street and 
Bell Alley opposite, which led to the Old 
North Church in North Square. He turns 
at Jonas Clark’s corner and passes down 
Bennet Street to his destination, the North 
Grammar Schoolhouse, erected two years 
previously, half way down on the north 
side of the street. 

After less than a year at this school he 
was placed under Mr. George Brownell, 
who was admitted an inhabitant of Boston 
in 1713, and opened a school for private 
teaching in writing and arithmetic. 
Twenty years later Brownell taught a 
similar school, to which was added the 
art of dancing, and at the time of his 
death, in 1738, he taught dancing ex- 
clusively, at his house on ‘Tremont Street, 
now Tremont Row. 

[It was in 1715 that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the elder, came to Boston from Lon- 
don and for four years lived with his 
brother, Josiah, on Hanover Street. ‘To his 
uncle, young Benjamin was indebted for 
his literary tastes, the older man being 
endowed with accomplishments of that 
nature, and also a writer of shorthand. 
The uncle was also religious, and Judge 
Samuel Sewall and others of the Old 
South held frequent evening meetings at 
the Franklin house, at which Josiah led 
the singing while his brother Benjamin 
exhorted, much to the edification of young 
Benjamin. 

At the age of ten the boy’s schoolin: 1g 
ended, and he was kept at home to assist 
his father in his business. ‘This did not pre- 
vent him from enjoying the life of a lad 
of his age. The mill pond, the location of 
which is readily recognized by North and 
south Margin Streets, which mark its 
shores of the north and south, and Cause- 
way Street, which was the causeway on 
the dam, its western boundary, furnished 
him sport in swimming and boating. But 





the soap and tallow business was not con- 
genial, and after discussing and viewing 
the different trades, he was apprenticed 
to his cousin, Samuel, son of his uncle 
Benjamin. 

Samuel had been brought up to the 
family occupation of blacksmithing, but 
in London, where he was born, he prob- 
ably did some work at the cutler’s trade. 
He seems to have come to Boston before 
his father, and early in 1700 was located 
in North Square, corner of Fish — now 
North — Street. Later in life, in 1752, he 
hired a shop on Marlboro’, now Wash- 
ington Street, of Sir William Pepperrell, 
and was in business most of his life as a 
cutler. 

The apprentice fee, desired by Samuel 
Franklin, was greater than Josiah cared 

pay, and young Benjamin soon re- 
turned to his father’s roof. 

‘The year 1717 was an eventful one to 
young Franklin, Boston and the Ameri- 
can continent. James, his brother, re- 
turned that year from a visit to England, 
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and brought with him a printing press 
and types, and young Benjamin was ap- 
prenticed to his brother in the printing 
business. The acquaintances formed with 
the apprentices at the book-shops on Corn- 
hill became the means of his familiarity 
with a more varied assortment of litera- 
ture. He also formed the acquaintance of 
Mr. Matthew Adams, a leather dresser, 
who possessed quite a library. 

In 1712 
of placing 


the project had been agitated 
a lighthouse on Great Brew- 
ster Island, in Boston Harbor, on which a 
beacon had previously been shown. It 
was built and the light was first shown 
September 14, 17 -16. In January, 1719- 
1720 it was burned. Previous to this, in a 
storm, on November 2, 1718, the keeper, 


Captain George W orthylake, aged forty- 


five years, his daughter, Ann, aged fif- 
teen, and wife Ann, aged forty, were 


drowned, while rowing across the harbor. 
This young Benjamin Franklin made the 
subject matter of a ballad, as was the 
custom in those times, and there appeared 
on the streets of Boston ““The Lighthouse 
Tragedy,” containing an account of their 
The victims lie buried in Copp’s 
Hill Burial Ground, under a stone recit- 
ing their death record. 


loss. 


These were also the days of piracy 
along the and another effort of 
young Franklin in verse was “Teach or 
Blackbird,” which the future statesman 
hawked in the streets of Boston with good 
success. But these poetical tales of the 
capture of Captain John Teach in 1719 
on the North Carolina coast, 
“Lighthouse Tragedy,” 


coast, 


and _ his 
incurred his fa- 
ther’s ridicule and he desisted from any 
further attempts at ballad writing. 

His brother’s enterprise in starting the 
New England Courant is a matter of his- 
tory, too well known to repeat, and his 
trials and tribulations incident to young 


Benjamin’s contributions are too famil- 
iar to be dwelt upon. The little sheet was 
printed at their shop on the north side of 
Queen, now Court Street, just across tie 
street from Dr. Sheafe’s school (which 
Stor vd, up to 1816, at the east end of Scol- 
lay’s buildings, extendin 
present Cornhill). 


¢ eastward of the 


‘The General Court met in the Town 
House at the head of King, now State 


Street, and on Queen Street was the prison 
on the Old Court House site, 
James, the brother, 


where 
was committed for 
bringing into contempt some of the min- 
isters and people of the town. 

Just street from Court 
Square is Franklin Avenue. ‘Two cen- 
turles ago it was called Dosset’s Lane, and 
on the east corner was a large brick house, 
which survived into the last century. It 
had been built by 


across the 


John Dosset, a shoe- 
maker, and on his death, in 1699, was 
‘This house was 
improved, in the next century 


left to his three daughters. 
, as a print- 
ing office, and here was printed the news- 
paper which followed the Courant. 

Here a century ago, in memory of the 
statesman’s connection with the locality, 
was displayed a sign of “Franklin’s 
Head,” “ the book and Sti tionery shop of 
James White. Half a century later, in 

15S 6, the year of vt Franklin celebra- 
tion, a motto on the building said: “Ben- 
jamin Franklin when he was twelve years 
old was apprenticed as a printer 
brother 
spot.” 


to his 
James whose office was on this 


In the wooden dwelling on Hanover 
and Union Streets, Josiah Franklin pur- 
sued his trade, the “‘Blue Ball” (which is 
still preserved by the Bostonian Society ), 
suspended from the building, as it had 
hung from his other shops on Milk and 
Marlborough (Washington ) Streets. 

Here also at one time the business of the 
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New England Courant was attended to. 
Here Josiah Franklin died in 1744 and 
his widow in 1752. In November 1858 
Union Street was widened, and a brick 
house on the southwest corner was de- 
molished. A legend at that time bestowed 
upon it association with the Franklin fam- 
ily; but this building was of later date 
than the wooden house in which the 
father lived, and which enisted after 
1800, but probably disappeared by 1868, 
when Hanover Street was widened. 


Because of difficulties resulting from 
Benjamin’s relations with his_ brother 
James, in his printing and _ publishing 
business in 1723, when he was seventeen 
vears old, he left Boston and, after a short 
time in New York, journeyed on to Phila- 
delphia, and only returned to Boston for 
brief visits at planned ten-year intervals — 
although he endowed the Franklin Union, 
and left a bequest to be expended for loans 
to “young artificers,” now totaling nearly 
a million, to the city of his birth. 


Che Destruction of Minot’s Light 


HE lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge 

is the second structure erected up- 

on the ledge. The first, begun in 
1847 and completed in November, 1845, 
was overwhelmed in April, 1851. The 
structure was an octagonal tower sup- 
ported upon wrought-iron piles strength- 
ened by braces. On the braces, thirty- 
four and a half feet above the rock, the 
keeper had constructd a platform for 
the storage of bulky articles. 

“On Monday, April 14, 1851, there 
was a strong Easterly gale blowing. At 
that time there were on the tower two 
assistant keepers and a friend of the princi- 
pal keeper. The visitor became frightened 
at the first indication of the storm, and, in 
response to a signal from the tower, a 
boat put off from Cohasset and took him 
ashore. On ‘Tuesday the wind swung 
around to the northeast, the most danger- 
ous quarter from which the elements can 
hurl themselves upon Minot’s, as they 
then rejoice in the accumulated fury of 
miles of wind-torn sea. By the 16th it had 
increased to a hurricane, and the tower 
was so completely buried in the heavy seas 
that nothing of it could be seen by the 


groups of anxious watchers at Cohasset. 
About four o’clock in the evening of the 
16th the platform was washed ashore. 
‘Then the watchers knew that the water 
had risen to within seven feet of the 
tower. At nightfall it was seen that the 
light was burning. It was observed at fit- 
ful intervals until ten o’clock that might, 
when it was finally lost to sight. At one 
o'clock on the morning of Thursday, 
April 17, just at the turn of the flood, 
when the outstreaming tide and the in- 
rushing hurricane met at Minot’s, a vio- 
lent tolling of the lighthouse bell was 
heard. After that no sound rose above the 
din of the storm. About six o’clock in the 
morning a man walking along the shore 
saw a chair washed up a little distance 
ahead of him. Examining it, he recog- 
nized it as having been in the watch-room 
of the tower. After this discovery no one 
had any doubts of the tragedy which had 
been enacted behind the curtain of the 
storm. When it lifted, naught was seen 
over Minot’s Ledge but the sea, its white 
crests streaming triumphantly in the gale.” 
—From “Life m a Lighthouse” 

by Gustave Kobbe. 








An Early American Printing Press 
Pre-Revolutionary Model 


N the Museum of the Society for the 

Preservation of New England Antig- 

ulties, at 141 Cambridge Street, Bos- 
ton, stands on old hand printing press of 
the type improved by William Janszon 
Blaeu of Amsterdam, at some time previ- 
ous to the year 1683. Before that time it 
had been used, in almost precisely the 
same form, — but without the improve- 
ments by Blaeu — since the setting up of 
the early presses upon the Continent. But 
this “‘new fashion”’ press as it was known 
at that time, is unquestionably of the 
same model as was bought in England 
and used in Boston by Charles Franklin, 
brother of Benjamin, when he was print- 
ing the New England Courant, in his shop 
on the north side of Court — then known 
as Queen — Street, on the corner of 
Franklin Avenue, — then 
Dossert’s, Lane. 

It was here that Benjamin, when 
about twelve or thirteen years old, was ap- 
prenticed to his brother, and he un- 
doubtedly worked at a press that must 
have been the counterpart of, if it was not 
the very one, now standing in the So- 
ciety’s Museum. 

Franklin is known to have worked as a 
printer in three —or, perhaps, four — 
locations, — first in Boston, as a young 
lad; perhaps later, during his short stay 
in New York and, after that, in Phila- 
delphia; while he, himself, identified, 
much later, a press that he had operated 
in 1725-1726 while in London. Let us 
first establish the history of the old press 
now at 141 Cambridge Street. A clipping 
in a Scrap-book at the Bostonian Society, 
under the heading of “Editorial Corre- 
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spondence” prints a note, showing it In 
Ben Perley Poore’s possession, dated at: 


Indian Hill Farm, West Newbury, Mass. 
Sept 5, 1856 
After the storm of last week in Maine, I 
have come here to enjoy a little “rural felicity” 
I am at one of the finest 
farms in Essex County, and its acres are not 
more interesting for their variety of agricul- 


in Massachusetts. ... 


tural resources, than its mansion is for its pe- 
culiar architecture, its ancient origin, and its 
numerous curiosities. Major Ben Perley Poore, 
its present proprietor, has gathered here a great 
number of interesting relics. He has a drum 
and swords which were used at Bunker Hill, 
armor from Malta, horse-shoes from Arabia, 
and bits from Mexico; while his library is full 
of rare old books, and his collection of auto- 
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graphs is one of the best in the country. In 
front of the house is an elm which was planted 
by Rufus King, and within is a cupboard which 
formerly helped to furnish the Province House 
of Boston. A printing press is also here which 
gen. Franklin once worked at. It was brought 
to Newburyport in 1793 by Mr. Blunt (of 
Coast Pilot celebrity) and was used to print the 
Impartial Herald there, of which the New- 
buryport Herald is the continuation. Major 
Poore himself is no unworthy disciple of Frank- 
lin. He has not only the literary tastes of the 
famous philosopher, but like him he can set 
type and can print his own manuscripts. .. . I 
want to see the Franklin statue unveiled, and 
then I will return once more to politics and the 
Argus.* J. A. 

Next as to its passing into the possession 
of the Bostonian Society. From the pub- 
lished minutes of the 8th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bostonian Society, held in the 
Council Chamber of the Old State House 
in Boston, on January 8, 1889; Mr. 
Curtis Guild presiding, the following sec- 
tions are reprinted from the Report of the 
Committee on Rooms: 

“The Franklin Printing Press from 
the Ben Perley Poore Collection at New- 
buryport was given by Mr. William 
Wilkins Warren and forms a great at- 
traction to visitors. 

“The following letter is self-explana- 
tory — 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 23, 1888. 
Mr William W. Warren, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — 

The Franklin Press sent you from Indian 
Hill farm was brought to Newburyport in 
1795 by E. M. Blunt, who purchased it from 
James Franklin, brother of Benjamin, as the 
press upon which Ben. Franklin worked while 
apprenticed to him. Mr. Blunt printed the Jm- 
partial Herald on this press up to the time of 
his leaving Newburyport, and it was after- 


* Perhaps this was the Eastern Argus, form- 
erly printed at Portland, Maine. 


wards sold with others of his effects. Major 
Poore then purchased it and had it set up at 
Indian Hill Farm, where it has been for up- 
wards of forty years. There never has been 
any question as to the genuineness of the press, 
which Major Poore valued very highly, and 
steadfastly refused all offers he received for its 
purchase. 
I am, very respectfully yours 
Mrs Ben Perley Poore.” 

This press was turned over to the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, about 1929 or 1930, 
when the Bostonian Society was rearrang- 
ing their collections at the old State 
House, and it has been in the Museum 
of this Society ever since. 

But there is another story, possibly also 
relating to this or another very similar 
press. Thomas, in his History of Printing im 
Ameria, suggests that it was purchased in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, about 1860, 
perhaps by Mr. Ben Perley Poore, the 
builder of Indian Hill Farm, at West 
Newbury, Massachusetts (now also in 
the possession of this Society ); that it had 
probably been used by Furber & Russell, 
at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1765, to print 
the Portsmouth Mercury, the second news- 
paper published in New Hampshire, and 
was then taken to Exeter in 1774 by 
Robert Fowle, when he began the publi- 
cation of the New Hampshire Gazette, the 
third newspaper printed in that state, in 
1776. 

The fact is that any of the wooden 
presses in use in Franklin’s early years, 
including the one from London, would 
be almost identical in appearance, as this 
type remained in use for about three hun- 
dred years, or until supplanted by the 
first iron press, invented by the third Ear] 
of Stanhope about the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 








Gn Appeal for the Conservation of Our 





Rational Bistoric Records 


By FLETCHER STEELE 


This paper was read for Mr. Steele in his ab- 
Mr. William Emerson at the Annual 
Luncheon Meeting of the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, on January 29, 1947. It is here 
printed for the essential importance of its espe- 


sence by 


cial message, which emphasizes the need for 


H E ‘Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions exist to preserve places of 
natural beauty or historic interest. 
We 


should do with natural beauty. Our reser- 


are reasonably sure what we 


vations prove that our taste 1s catholic. 
From mountains to the sea, from giant 
oaks to shrubby rhododendrons, we recog- 
nize and cherish the beauties of nature. 

Places of natural beauty may have no 
history in the usual limited use of the 
word, And places of historic interest are 
not always beautiful. Yet both lie in our 
province and we should not neglect beauty 
because it has no history nor history even 
when housed in ugliness. 

The time is gone when history was 
presumed to depend only on the deeds 
of conspicuous characters and great 
events. More and more it is concerned 
with the life and culture of whole popula- 
tions, the true and sole basis of national 
experience. Our history includes far more 
than the lives of our heroes and the dates 
of wars. 


All 


country’s growth from humble begin- 


Americans are proud of the 
ning through steady progress to present 
power and magnificence. Yet the stranger 
would not guess it by observing our selec- 
tion of the historical monuments which 
we have hitherto deemed worthy of 
preservation. In fact, he might well sup- 


g2 


preservation of all available records of cu 
early structures and industries, as well as th 
conservation of all our natural beauty and pos 
sible which are continually being 
wrecked or squandered, far too often under th 


resources, 


guise of “progress” or “public improvement.” 


pose from our disparaging remarks, for 
instance ahout the ugliness of factories and 
Mansard roofs, that our regard was 
tinged with shame and that our affection 
for the buildings of our forebears died 
about the time when the Gore House was 
finished. 

It has long been observed that the 
story of every civilization has been told in 
nothing better than in its architecture. 
Wipe out all the building of any period 
and much of its meaning, much of our 
understanding of the inspiration by which 
it was moved, is lost. Consequently, we 
cannot afford to let all the relics of any 
epoch vanish completely, even though we 
consider them to be ugly. Whatever our 
fathers built was part of them, good and 
bad. When summing up, no historian 
worthy of his salt wilfully disregards hal! 
the evidence. Much less will he destroy it 
or allow it to be destroyed if he can pre- 
vent it. 

A generation ago we had the impres- 
sion that history was tucked away in the 
past, along with the minuet and _ the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘That no- 
tion has gone. ‘Today we move in hourly 
consciousness of history popping in all di- 
rections. Our tables are 
books which prove that Massachusetts 
history has been as significant between 
wars as during the storms. We are con- 


covered with 
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scious of the continuity of events as we 
look backward through preceding dec- 
ades. 

Our confrére, the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities, 1s 
admirably handling ancient buildings and 
monuments. What should be done with 
those relics of history which are not an- 
tiquities! Who else should look out for 
them if not ourselves? Has the time not 
come for the ‘Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions to extend its policies to cover them! 
Throughout the state typical examples 
of the creations of every generation are 
to be found in approximately their original 
condition, Not only houses, but structures 
put to many uses, each of which played an 
integral part in the history of its time. Fu- 
ture generations should have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing first hand what early 
factories and mill-wheels and mill ponds 
were like. And httle old red school 
houses; village stores where the future of 
the country was decided around a red-hot 
stove; old covered bridges, fragments of 
forgotten canals, once rivals of the rail- 
roads; old railroad stations. All still exist 
and represent a vital factor in the life of 
America at one time or another. 

Our obsolescent architecture is so fa- 
miliar that a mere index of styles is suffi- 
cient to remind us of historic progress. 
Consider the types of Massachusetts 
dwellings. By 1810 mercantile prosperity 
was established. Charles Bulfinch satisfied 
its cultural demands with fine, conserva- 
tive houses which indicated but did not 
stress magnificence. The generation fol- 


lowing him wanted more evidence of 
grandeur and found it in Neo-Greek 
‘Temples which became ever more splen- 
did till 1540. The domestic temple re- 
quired a certain amount of land around 
it to make its effect. Consequently it was 
better adapted to the suburbs and smaller 


cities and towns than to Boston. Varia- 
tions of this style became widely popular, 
not only with the incipient industrialists 
of that time, but with villagers and 
farmers, according to their means. In- 
deed, it was the last of the definite archi- 
tectural styles which was taken to heart 
by the farmer, though more farther west 
than in Massachusetts. 

By 1840 another generation had come 
along and wanted a change. With some 
violence the pendulum swung to the im- 
ported, “picturesque” Hudson River 
Gothic. Houses in that style were scat- 
tered hereabout in the eighteen-forties, 
though they were never in universal de- 
mand, Their suggestion of cottage mod- 
esty was satisfactory, one infers, to the re- 
fined leisure class, which was well estab- 
lished by that time. But it failed to assuage 
the appetite of emerging railroad builders 
and big industrialists who were not im- 
pressed with modesty. 

For their sake, Italy was discovered and 
the towered Italian Villa, American style, 
with wide, sensible verandahs, was in- 
vented, Its plan was not rigid, like that of 
the Temple, so wings and conservatories 
(last word in luxury) were easy to add, 
which was convenient. By 1850, success- 
ful men were building villas, each one as 
big as he could afford. ‘They were suitable 
only in the country or on good sized lots 
in suburbs and villages. That marked the 
moment when all who could began to 
have two houses, one in town and one in 
the country. 

By 1860 the strides of industry had be- 
come leaps and bounds. Administration 
was centered in Boston, where life was 
eager to be brilhant. Yet nobody had ever 
been able to improve the city dwelling 
since the time of Bulfinch, nor, in fact, 
was it ever changed much till apartment 
houses came along. Nevertheless, the 
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eighteen-sixties demanded something dif- 
ferent. Ichey found it in the glittering 
capitol of Napoleon III. There is no 
question but what the mansard roof in 
Paris is typical and handsome. It was 
quickly brought here, though strangely 
altered on the voyage. Its popularity 
spread like wildfire in city and suburbs 
and remained for years the mark of urban 
sophistication. Farmers and village people 
liked it. 

By 1876 the mansard roof house, 
which was rather formal and chill, was 
old stuff. Boston had nothing new to sug- 
gest, so the next major change in domestic 
housing came in smaller places where 
each man had a big lot and plenty of 
money. Riches had spread broadcast over 
Massachusetts and the small, open cities 
and towns had become vast, easy residen- 
tial districts. 

‘Those who can remember tell us that 
it was the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia which marked the change from 
the old paternalistic days of “Life with 
Father” to the beginning of the easy fel- 
lowship of families today. It certainly 
changed American architecture. The old 
styles died and a long period of experi- 
menting started in. Queen Anne and 
William Morris; Richardson and the 
young firm of McKim, Mead and White 
all stirred the pudding. No style was 
clearly dominant. Yet certain features 
stand out. House plans and elevations 
were irregular, often fantastic. The archi- 
tectural axis was never wholly relin- 
quished, though nobody knew what to do 
with it, so it went its own way piecemeal 
in curious fashion. Reaction against the 
austerity of previous styles called for 
warm, rich, dark colors. Indeed, one 
judges that richness and warmth were 


confused with darkness. Ihe houses were 
deeply gloomy in the daytime, coming to 
their own only at night with the help of 
gaslight through ‘Tiffany glass. Panel- 
ling of oak and mahogany was in demand. 
Above it walls were covered with bro- 
cade, velvet and imitation Spanish leather. 
Kate Greenaway frollicked around up- 
stairs. 

[ts finest side (and it is worth preserva- 
tion for that if nothing else), was crafts- 
manship. From paved cellar to slate or 
copper roof, outdoors and in, masonry, 
carpentry and cabinet work were better 
done than ever before or since in Ameri- 
can building. 

‘To most of us today, these houses ap- 
pear dingy and ugly. 

Yet they have a definite place in the 
changing history of American life and 
building. 

This introductory period of modern 
house architecture lasted until the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893. Since then 
the typically American house of today has 
seen steady improvement. And alongside 
has been a series of careful adaptations of 
English, French, Italian and Spanish 
palaces to American demands. Many of 
them are well worth preserving, for they 
represent the flowering of modern Ameri- 
can culture, friendliness and abundant re- 
SsOoUTCEeS, 

Obviously it is not necessary to try to 
save all the minor relics. One here, an- 
other there, will be enough to carry the 
flavor of the past over to the future. To 
the careless eye they have no worth. Yet 
they are significant to the student. And in 
another hundred years each one would 
stand out as a treasure of history in what 
will surely be by then a vastly changed 
world. 








Che Stephen Sewall Bouse 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





t By H. W. L. Dana 


HE Stephen Sewall House, of 
» which we are to give an account 
here, was originally one of five 

houses which, well into the 
nineteenth century, stood in a dignified 
" row along the southern side of the Har- 
7 vard College Yard. These houses were 


- wooden 


r spaciously separated from one another 
r by fields or gardens or orchards. The 
r Sewall House, which was built in 1765, 
- held an imposing position in the center of 


the row. To the west was the old Wig- 


)- glesworth House, dating back to the 

earliest days of Cambridge, — 1633. Be- 
e vond that was the Wadsworth House, 
d built in 1726, and occupied by a long 


series of Harvard presidents. To the 
n east of the Sewall House was the en- 
)- trance to the Fellows’ Garden and be- 


yond that the so-called “Old Parson- 
age,’ dating back to 1670, with a pic- 
turesque well and well-sweep standing 
beside it. Beyond that, on the top of the 
sloping hillock, stood the Dana House, 
built in 1822, used for a time as the old 
Harvard Observatory and _ occupied 
since then by Professors Felton, Hunt- 
ington, Peabody, James, Palmer and 
Gummere, and by President Conant. 
One by one, most of the houses in this 
row have been torn down or removed. 
The dilapidated Wigglesworth House 
was demolished in 1843. The Old Par- 
sonage, in 1844. The Sewall House was 
moved by 1857, although not finally 
torn down until 1946. ‘Today only the 
Wadsworth House at one end and the 
Dana-Palmer House at the other are 
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still standing, and the latter is soon to be 
moved across Quincy Street. While the 
two ends of the row are now in place, 
West and 
East — we can still reconstruct in imag- 


however — like anchors to 
ination the old row of five houses with 
the Sewall House standing in the middle, 
with a semi-circular entrance before it, 
which made it possible for carriages to 
drive up to the door without blocking 
the main street. 

Stephen Sewall (1734-1804), who 
built it, had been born in York, Maine, 
the son of a poor tanner; and had been 
obliged as a boy to work as a carpenter 
and to earn his way through Harvard 
College by teaching in the Cambridge 
Grammar School. Nevertheless, even 
before he graduated in 1761, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by four 
Odes in Latin, two in Greek, and one in 
English. In 1763 he had married Re- 
becca Wigglesworth, who lived in the old 


publishing 


Wigglesworth House; and two years 
later, in 1765, he acquired from his 
father-in-law the eastern half of the lot 
and there built his own house. This 
Stephen Sewall House, like most of the 
Cambridge houses built after 1760, was 
three stories high with five windows run- 
ning across the front. In this case, the 
house was a very narrow one, there being 
only a single window on each floor at the 
ends. A long rear ell, however, was added 
back of the eastern end, as is shown in the 
sketches of the Harvard Yard made by 
Harvard undergraduates of that day: one 
by Charles Warren of the Class of 1782 
and the other by Samuel Griffin of the 
Class of 1754. This ell is also indicated in 
maps of 1812, 1833, and 1854. The map 
of 1812 further indicates a barn or stable 
behind the house. 

In the same year (1765) that he built 
this house, Stephen Sewall had been in- 


stalled as the first Hancock Professor o! 
Hebrew and other oriental languages ai 
Harvard, and was considered at that 
time as the most learned scholar in Ameri- 
ca, both in the classics and in various 
oriental languages. In addition to his 
Plan to Promote Classical Learning and 
his Hebrew Grammar, which he had 
published even before he became a profes- 
sor, he had prepared a Greek and Eng- 


lish Lexicon and a Lexicon of the 
Chaldee Language. When President 


Holyoke died in 1769, it was Professor 
Sewall who gave the eloquent funeral 
oration in Latin. Sewall was an early sup- 
porter of the Revolution and was de- 
lighted when the house next but one to his, 
the Wadsworth House, was occupied as 
temporary headquarters by George Wash- 
ington from July 2 to July 15, 1775 
When the American Academy of Arts 
| 1750, 
Stephen Sewall was, with John Adams 


and Sciences was founded in 
and Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
among the original sixty-two members 
and published in their first volume of 
“Magnetic 
made in Cambridge.” For his work in 


Memars his Observations 
these various fields, Professor Sewall ap- 
parently used as his study the room on the 
ground floor to the left of the front door. 
Among the learned men who came to 
stay with Professor Sewall was President 
Ezra Stiles of Yale University who in his 
Diary speaks of lodging in this hous 
from June II to 13, 1778. 

‘Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, from 1797 to 1800, the chamber 
on the second story immediately over Pro- 
fessor Sewall’s study, came to be occupied 
for three years by a brilliant young stu- 
dent from South Carolina, Washington 
Allston, the romantic poet and painter. In 
the closet on one side of the fireplace at 
the back of his room he kept a good] 
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heap of frewood; and in the closet on the 
other side, his easel, his palette, and his 
other painting things. He amused himself 
by painting in water colors grotesque pic- 
tures on the inside of the window panes 
that looked out on the main street; so 
that passers-by on their way to Boston 
used to stop and look up at the windows 
with wonder. A carpenter named Don 
Clark who acted as custodian for Pro- 
fessor Sewall’s house was asked why he 
permitted Allston to disfigure the win- 
dows in this way, to which he replied: 
“Mr. Allston is a genio; so he may do 
what he likes.’ 

By this time poor Professor Sewall had 
fallen upon evil days. His only child had 
died at less than a year of age, and his 


, 


wife died in 17832, leaving him all alone 
for the rest of his life. He himself was 
broken down physically and mentally. 
When he was only fifty-one, the govern- 
ing boards of Harvard removed him from 
his professorship on account of “bodily 
indisposition,”’ declaring him “debilitated 
in his mental powers.” “The Corporation 
and Overseers, to be sure, voted “‘In con- 
sideration of his long and faithful services” 
to give him £30, — on which apparently 
he was expected to live for the rest of his 
life. No wonder he neglected painting the 
house, which had already begun to look 
old. A Harvard undergraduate of that 
time, Leonard Jarvis, of the class of 
‘a tall, narrow, 
awkward-looking 


ISO ), described it then as 
unpainted, house.’ 
Nonetheless Professor Sewall went on 
working there at his books, publishing a 
Latin of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, a treatise on Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and other works. He died in 
1$o4 and, having no heirs, left the house 
and land to Harvard College. 

If a house can reflect the life of the 
man who built it, the sad removal and de- 


translation 





cay and death of Stephen Sewall was a 
grim premonition of the removal and dis- 
integration and ultimate demolition of the 
house he built. 

Harvard College, of the private houses 
that they owned, numbered this “House 
No. 5” and the treasurer’s accounts for 
1507 put down: “Doctor Levi Hedge, 
Permanent Tutor, Year’s rent of House 
No. 5: $160.” Levi Hedge ( 1766- 
1844) had been born in Warwick, Mass- 
achusetts. He had worked as a mason’s 
apprentice and made his way through 
Harvard in the class of 1792. He be- 
came a tutor in philosophy there and in 
1800 had been appointed the first so- 
called “‘Permanent Tutor.” In 1801 he 
had married Mary Kneeland, the grand- 
daughter of President Holyoke of Har- 
vard. In 1810 he was appointed professor 
of logic and metaphysics at Harvard, 
and it was in his study in this house that 
he worked “fourteen years with the as- 
sistance of the adult members of my 
family” in preparing his famous £le- 
ments of Logic. In his classroom he made 
the students recite this book back to him 
verbatim, saying to them: “You cannot 
do better than employ the precise words 
of the learned author.”” Yet when any 
students visited him at his house, it is said: 
“Tn his study his rigidness of manner dis- 
appeared.” 

His son, Frederick Henry Hedge, who 
had been brought up in this house, left 
here at the tender age of thirteen to ZO to 
Germany to study metaphysics and to be- 
come one of the leading lights of ‘Tran- 
scendentalism. 

Professor Hedge’s nearest neighbor 
was the “frosty but kindly” old bachelor, 
Professor Popkin, or “Old Pop” as the 
students called him. He occupied the di- 
lapidated old Wigglesworth House next 
dk or, on the other side of the fence that 
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Photo by Robert E. Mayall 


The Sewall Bouse at 13 DeWolfe Street, Cambridge, 
after its Removal and Alterations 


separated the two lots. We are told that 
the two “old gentlemen held pleasant 
intercourse over the fence, but it is said 
that neither entered the other’s 
house.” On rainy days the two could be 
seen emerging from the two houses, cov- 
ered by two “ 


ever 


eminent umbrellas which 
dignified the university town; vast and 
heavy structures equally hard to spread or 
furl.” 

For a time the Sewall House was occu- 
pied by the delicate and refined Rev. Wil- 
liam Newell (1804-1881). He had been 
appointed in 1830 as minister to the near- 
by First Parish Church, from which the 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, father of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, had been dismissed the 
previous year for refusing to accept Uni- 
tarian views. Dr. Newell occupied the 


same study at the western end of the 
house, which Professor Sewall had first 
used. In order to accomodate his increas- 
ing number of books, he, or possibly Pro- 
fessor Hedge before him, enlarged the 
room to the north and west, so as to make 
a large alcove there, a projection which 1s 
shown in detail on the maps of 1833 and 
1854, and part of which presumably was 
still to be seen at the corner of the house 
when it was finally demolished in 1946. 
In 1849 this house, which had been oc- 
cupied in turn by a scholar, a philosopher, 
and a minister, came into the possession 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Upham, 
who kept there a boarding house for stu- 
dents. Ihe Cambridge Directories for 
those years list it as a Boarding House on 
what was then called Harvard Street, op- 
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posite the end of Linden Street and a map 
of 1854 clearly marks this house as “Mrs. 
Upham’s.” 

In 1854 the Records of Harvard Col- 
lege indicate that the house had become so 
rickety as to be considered “dangerous.” 
Accordingly the President and ‘Treasurer 
met to “‘sit in judgment on Sewall House”’ 
and $543.20 was received as net pro- 
ceeds for its sale. It was then removed 
from its dignified position in the center of 
the southern side of the Harvard Yard, 
and in its place the granite structure of 
Boylston Hall was erected in 1857, as 
the first Harvard building to be devoted 
to the physical sciences. Meanwhile the 
old wooden house was moved down Bow 
Street some four hundred yards south- 
ward towards the Charles River, and be- 
came located at the unlucky number of 
13 DeWolfe Street. There it was turned 
around so that it would face north instead 
of south, with its left end towards the 
street, and there during the last ninety 
years it has gone from bad to worse. At- 





tempts were apparently made to modern- 
ize it, for the windows with smaller panes 
and heavier muntins were replaced by win- 
dow sashes with four panes on the second 
floor front of the house. ‘The dwelling was 
converted into a double house for two- 
family use, by dividing the wide central 
hallway with a partition down the middle 
and building a second staircase on the 
other side of the partition. The original 
entrance doorway was taken out and re- 
placed by two single doors. Even the 
front porch, that had been added in the 
Neo-Greek style, was divided. into a 
double porch by the addition of a square 
middle pillar that matched the two end 
supports. Used as a tenement, the house 
gradually became more and more dilapi- 
dated until a permit to demolish the build- 
ing was issued on November 20, 1945. 

Finally, early in the spring of 1946, the 
Stephen Sewall House was torn down 
and the old lumber carted away, leaving 
no trace of the one hundred and eighty 
years of the house’s existence. 
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Gn Early Letter by Celia Thaxter 


Discovered by Miss M. BH. Fewell 


The Isles of Shoals are located about ten 
miles off the coast of New Hampshire, a little 
south of east of Portsmouth. While visited by 
Captain John Smith, —according to legend, 
whose first landing place on Star Island is 
marked by a cairn of stones—they are most 
famous from the poems and stories written by 
Celia Thaxter, who was born June 29, 1836, in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and died August 
26, 1894, on Appledore Island, of this group. 


N the attic of an old house in Port- 
land, Maine, are many boxes of let- 
ters and papers. Though in different 

packages, two of them seem to go to- 
vether. A cutting from the Portland Daily 
Advertiser of August 29, 1894, written 
only a few days after her death, 1s about 
Celia Thaxter, “The Sweet Singer of the 
Isle of Appledore.” “Her Father (‘Thom- 
as B. Laighton ) who was a citizen of 
Portsmouth, became disgusted with the 
authorities of Portsmouth on account of 
the large tax assessed upon his property, 
and in 1841 removed to Appledore Is- 
land, after declaring that he never again 
would set his foot in Portsmouth. He 
adhered to his resolution, and remained 
at the Isles of Shoals until his death, which 
did not occur for many years afterward. 
He fixed his home on Appledore where he 
built a residence from which, except for 
an occasional crossing to Star or White Is- 
land, or some other member of the group, 
he never departed. 

“When Celia had reached the age of 
15 or 16, Levi Thaxter of Watertown, a 
young lawyer and an invalid, came to 
the house as a boarder. ‘The newcomer 


was intellectual, imaginative, romantic, 
and the girl, pretty, freshhearted, poetic 
and wholly unconventional. With ample 





She married Levi L. Thaxter in 1851. He died 
in 1884. 

The illustration is taken from a water-color 
now in the Museum of the Society. It was 
painted in 1859, on Appledore Island, by Sus- 
sanah Hickling Willard Lewis, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and was the gift of Miss Theo- 
dora Willard, along with a companion picture, 
painted in the same medium, at approximately 
the same period. 


opportunity to be together, they SO prof- 
ited by it that he became enamored of 
her, and she grew fond of his society. He 
proposed for her hand in due form to her 
father, who flew into a rage ( fancying his 
daughter to be a mere child) and ordered 
the lawyer out of his house and off the 
island, 

“The lover at once removed, but only 
to an adjacent island, whereon he reared 
a hut, and expressed his determination to 
remain until Celia should arrive at an 
age to make legally her own choice. Such 
determination increased, of course, her 
interest in and affection for him, and he 
showed such earnest interest that the stern 
father—a man, at base, of sound good 
sense—reluctantly gave consent to their 
union, provided they would wait 12 
months. They waited, and were married 
in 1851.” 

In the volume of “Letters of Celia 
Thaxter” published in 1895, it states ““No 
letters have been found earlier than 1856, 
when Mrs. Thaxter was little more than 
twenty years old.” 

So this earlier letter is of special inter- 
est. It was written when Celia was fifteen, 
in the same year as her marriage, to an 
acquaintance that she probably may have 
made while at school, — 
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‘‘ Appledore 
March 2, 1851 
“My dear Jennie: 

Your letter was received last 
week, and I meant to have answered 
it immediately but I have to plead 
the same excuse, ‘lack of time,’ 
which you did. I study nearly all the 
time—One would scarcely think in 
the quiet, dreamy life we lead here, 
there would be so much to take the 
time. There is no excitement of any 
kind except when a boat comes over 
from the mainland bringing letters 
and papers, or a tremendous storm 
stirs us up a little—We are cut off as 
it were from the world, there being 
twelve miles of salt water between 
us and mankind—Our island is the 
largest of a group of nine only four 
of which are inhabited—Star island is 
the largest next to ours, and has the 
most inhabitants—the next is ‘Smut- 
ty-nose.’ An exquisite name isn’t it! 
That has eleven people on it, ours 
has seventeen, and White island has 
two, the lighthouse keeper and his 
wife—No more—I wo years ago, 
now nearly three, father kept the 
lighthouse there and five years of my 
life was passed on that little spot of 
earth only one acre in extent. I left 
Portsmouth at the age of five—lived 
two years at Smutty-nose, five at 
White Island, and three here at Ap- 
pledore—This Appledore was, near- 
ly a hundred years ago, very popu- 
lous, containing six hundred and 
fifty inhabitants—There are still the 
ruins of some of the houses to be seen 


and several sunken graveyards— 


No trees grow on the islands save a 
few stunted Balm of Gileads—What 
soil there is is very rich, and yields 
an incredible amount. 

April 1oth. Well, Jennie, some time 
has elapsed since I began this letter, 
don’t you think so! But I have been 
sick; and many things have pre- 
vented my resuming this—But at 
last I have a little time and I will 
finish so I can send it by the first op- 
portunity-so you shall not think I 
have entirely forgotten you—I had a 
friend named Jennie who was very 
dear to me—She was a room mate of 
mine at school—She would never 
write to me though I begged her to 
and now I believe she has left school 
for I can get no trace of her. I hope 
our friendship will not end so my 
dear second friend, Jennie— 

Mary went home three weeks 
ago—I have nothing from her since 
—l am going to write soon to her— 

‘The weather here now is surpass- 
ingly lovely—Everything is expand- 
ing beneath the reawakening breath 
of spring— Tonight sunset was very 
beautiful. ‘here were piles of mas- 
sive gigantic clouds about the sun, 
those in the East were deep and dark 
and dewy and the slightest possible 
flush of rose was mirrored in the sea 
—We can see no land in the East, 
there is only the infinity of ocean 
stretching far far beyond the reach 
of human vision—I used to listen 
when a child to my father’s words 
with wonder that if you should take 
a boat and sail far east in a straight 


line from these islands the first land 
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you would meet would be Ireland— 
In the West and North the far blue 
hills are clearly defined against the 
sky—Sometimes they seem very far 
indeed, very pale like clouds—This 
is owing to a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere—And sometimes they 
seem very near and stand boldly out 
on the horizon, dark purple and blue 
—Sometimes the mirage plays with 
them, turns them into great gigantic 
temples and towers and churches 
and strange unwieldy figures of 
every description— The same mirage 
plays with the vessels too and in the 
place of one vessel one can see three 
—one in the clouds, the real vessel 
and one in the water— 

April 15th. Another beginning! In- 
deed I am afraid you will think I 
have forgotten you for this letter 
seems fated never to go—At present 
there certainly is no prospect of it for 
the sea is lashed into a fury by a 
tremendous  northeaster —I am 
longing for fair weather so we shall 
be able to have some communication 
with the mainland—You asked me 
how father liked Allan Percy and 
I am sorry to say he did not like it as 
well as I expected but it found quite 
an impassioned admirer in Mr 
Thaxter, which more than compen- 
sated me for the disappointment 
in regard to father—Perhaps you do 
not know who Mr Thaxter is—He 
is the gentlemen whose wife I shall 
probably be next fall—I hope you 
will answer this soon as I shall be 


very anxious to hear from you and to 


know whether this reaches you in 
aatety. With much love 
I am yrs always 
Celia” 
‘“This is the direction,— 
Miss Celia Laighton 
Care of Hon. ‘Thomas B. 
Laighton 
Appledore 
Isles of Shoals 
Via Portsmouth, N. H.” 


The last paragraph of this letter was 
written during the storm which carried 
away. Minot’s Ledge Light.* The sea 
went clear across both valleys of Apple- 
dore. The date of the Light’s destruc- 
tion is generally given as the mght of 
April 16, 1851,—but Edward Rowe 
Snow, in a recent book, states that it was 
carried away just before 1.00 A.M. on 
April 17 of that year. 

Where the two girls met is uncertain, 
but Jennie Usher married Nathan Webb 
of Portland (in the attic of whose house 
these finds were made). Mr. Webb was 
a lawyer and later a Federal Judge. Both 
Jennie and her older sister Rebecca were 
at Bradford Academy (just across the 
river from Haverhill, Massachusetts ) for 
one or two terms in 1850. Unfortunately 
the Academy records before 1854 are in- 
complete. So while we cannot prove that 
the two girls met at Bradford Academy, 
it seems very probable that they did. 

But the discovery of this early letter 
shows how soon Mrs. ‘Thaxter’s descrip- 
tive powers began to show in her writing, 
and what living at the Shoals from her 
early childhood had meant in her de- 
velopment. 


* See also the description on page 89. 








Some Boston “Firsts” 


The earliest “Circulating Library” in 
America is believed to have been estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1731, by Benja- 
min Franklin. 

In 1732, under the pseudonym of 
Richard Saunders, Franklin published 
the first of the “Poor Richard’s’”? Alma- 
nacks, which he continued to issue for the 
next twenty-five years. 

The first advertisement of the Frank- 
lin Stove being on sale was December 32, 
1741. 

The first directory published in Boston 
was printed by John Norman at Oliver’s 
Dock in 1789. It contained 1472 names. 

The Boston First Corps Cadets was 
organized in 1741. 

Charles River Bridge, from the old 
ferry landing to Charlestown, was the 
first constructed. ‘The first pier was laid 
on the fourteenth of June, 1785, and the 
bridge was thrown open for travel in a 
little more than a year. This was con- 
sidered at the time the greatest enterpris: 
ever undertaken in America, and its suc- 
cessful completion was celebrated by a 
public both 
branches of the legislature, the proprie- 
tors and artisans of the bridge, military 
and civic societies, etc. 

Edward Bromfield, for whom “Brom- 
field Lane” was named in 1796, was born 
in 1722 in the first house erected on Bea- 
con Street, and died there in August of 


1745, aged twenty-two years. He grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1742. 
He constructed the first organ and micro- 
scope ever made in America. 

The first New England Bank, the 
Massachusetts, was established in Boston, 
March 18, 1784. 

The Quincy House in Brattle Street 
was founded in 1819, and was the first 
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Quincy-granite building, and the oldes: 
hotel in the city then existing. Across th: 
street was the site of the Brattle-Squar 
Church, built in 1772 and standing unti 
1871, with a cannon ball sticking in its 
side, fired by the American battery at 
Cambridge during the siege of Boston. 
Then it was the barrack for two regi- 
ments of British infantry. 

On the site of 28 School Street, Bos- 
ton, stood the first French Huguenot 
Church, from 1714 to 1758. It became 
the first Catholic Church, from 1788 to 
1802, and of a Universalist church, built 
in 1817, where Ballou and Chapin wer 
pastors. 

The first fire-engine made in Boston 
was built by David Wheeler, a black- 
smith in Newbury, now Washington 
Street. It was tried at a fire August 21, 
1765, and found to perform extremel; 
well. 

Boston Light, erected in 1716, on 
Brewster Island “for the prevention of 
the loss of lives and estates,”’ as stated in 
the preamble to the act for its establish- 
ment, was the first built in America. Even 
as early as 1679, a “beacon for ships” at 
this mentioned by a Dutch 
traveller, Jasper Danker, returning home 
from New Amsterdam, via Boston. ‘The 
light was built by the Province of Massa- 
chusetts and cost £2385. 

‘The first toll-bridge in New England 
was built over the Mystic River. It was 
a rude affair, wide enough to allow but 
one cart to pass at a time, and so poorly 


island 1s 


put together that it was in danger at ever 
high tide, as well as from floating ice. Re- 
built in recent years of solid masonry, It 
is still known as Craddock bridge, a 
thoroughfare from Boston to suburban 
towns. 
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Please Notice Change of Address—we are now at 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 
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a New England village. 
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® Hand-craft demonstrations—hand 
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By Samuel Minott of Boston, 
1732-1803...6 inches...dated 
1755. 


By Josiah Austin of Charles- 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preserbation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $911,705.53. 

It publishes OLp-TimeE NEw ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DuLY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Notre — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 




















